5.   Religion and Philosophy

The Indian religions tell the same story of unity
and continuity. We have briefly referred to the fact that
the bewildering variety of Indian religions is due to the
incorporation of different, and perhaps rival, creeds into
Hindu religious thought. The earlier Aryans worshipped
the forces of nature and personified them in their myths and
hymns. Soon after their settlement in India we find the
Vedic gods steadily displaced. Their role is taken by a trinity
in whose composition the place of Brahma is gradually
taken by Sakti or female energy. The Vedic literature
contains no reference whatever to any female deity to which
Sakti might even approximate, while the references to
Vishnu and Siva are also of the slightest.1'.

Siva with a trident has been traced back to Mohenjodaro
while the phallic element in his worship is also regarded
as evidence of his non-Aryan origin. Scholars are generally
of the opinion that some pre-Aryan conception of Siva
was superimposed upon that of the Vedic Rudra to deter*
mine the nature and worship of Siva in modern Hinduism.
It has also been suggested that the story of the feast of
Daksha from which Siva was excluded contains an allegorical
reference to the late recognition of Siva. The conception
of Vishnu as the dark god is also obviously non-Aryan.
It can perhaps be explained best in terms of the attempt
of the conquering Aryans to win over the conquered peoples
of the country by accommodating one of their principal
gods in the Hindu pantheon, Sakti similarly has been
regarded as the goddess of vegetation and was originally
worshipped in spring. It was only gradually that she was
accorded a place of honour in the scheme of Hindu gods*

The interesting point is that the Aryans in accepting
the gods and goddesses of the Dravidians and other pre-
Aryans modified both their forms and the ritual of their
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